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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON HORACE 


Italian Geography in Horace 


In these days when we are increasing our knowledge 
of geography by studying maps in an attempt to 
visualize the battlefronts of the world and when we 
are decreasing our knowledge of geography in a first- 
hand way because travel is difficult, we may examine 
the extent of Horace’s geographical knowledge as ex 
pressed in his writings. The works of Horace abound in 
geographical allusion. From the Calabrian bee we buzz 
to the Aeolian lyric song and to the Cean dirge; from 
the Sabine harrow and the Calenian pruning fork we go 
to an African or a Sardinian harvest, eventuating in a 
Sicilian feast, where we may hear the Berecyntian pipe 
accompaaying tales of Olympic dust and of Isthmian 
labor. 


Had Horace actually visited the places to which he 
alluded, or did he merely draw upon his imagination to 
use them as poetic embellishments? In order to select 
some criteria by which to answer this question, I have 
considered five localities which we know Horace had 
visited, namely, (1) the route from Rome to Brun- 
disium, (2) Apulia, (3) his Sabine farm, (4) Tibur, 
and (5) Rome. By an examination of Horace’s manner 
of describing these places, I have tried to find some test 
that can be used to determine whether he had been an 
eyewitness to other places that he mentioned. 


(1) In the account of his journey from Rome to 
Brundisium he tells about water being sold for money 
at a little town and about the gritty bread at Canusium. 


Surely he would not have used these details if he had 
not been referring to actual conditions. 

(2) His birthplace was in Apulia, near the borders 
of Lucania. He refers to the Bantine thickets and _por- 
trays Acherontia as perched on a hill (a description to 
which Professor Haight applies the term “vitalized 
geography”) and Forentum in fertile lowland. Showing 
his feeling for the locality of his boyhood, he refers 
to this region in the epilogue to Carmina I-III. It 
seems inconceivable that he should thus associate his 
immortality with the violent Aufidus and arid Apulia 
if he did not have very close connections with the 
place. 

(3) His Sabine farm, a gift of Maecenas, was not 
only a source of security to Horace, but also a source 
. profound happiness, and he mentioned it increasingly 

1 praiseworthy terms. Vividly and affectionately he 
ite to the Anio with its many waterfalls coursing 
“headlong” to the plain. 

(4) Very appropriately he describes Tibur as watery 
and in a supine position, that is, exposed to the sun. 

(5) Alternating Rome and Tibur as places of resi- 
dence, he seemed to wish to be at the one while he 
was at the other. He tells the sun that it could behold 
nothing greater than Rome, a description specific in its 
vagueness. 

These passages in their entirety (discussed in a State 
University of Iowa thesis 1931) afford criteria for de- 
termining whether Horace had seen other places he 
mentions. When we are in doubt, perhaps we would 
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most often be right if we came to a negative conclu- 
son for he was a poor traveler. In the trip from Rome 
to Brundisium he had to take twice the usual time for 
the first stretch of the journey from Rome to the 
Forum of Appius; he was unable to eat because of 
illness suffered at the Forum of Appius the first day; 
he was troubled with insomnia the first night; and 
when the party reached Anxur he suffered an eye 
affliction. Calling the firs: navigator a criminal, he pre- 
ferred to let others “Change their clime though not 
their hearts and fly across the sea.” 

For the most part his descriptions of places are such 
that they would not have required him to be an eye- 
witness of them. To be sure, though he mentions 
many places, Horace never applies an incorrect epithet. 
But the unscientific lover of flowers can describe their 
loveliness at some length without giving any exact 
information about them. As long as one speaks gen- 
erally, one can touch upon many things without being 
detected in error; for example, in describing a mountain 
as cold, Horace was not in danger of going far astray 
from the truth. 

While I believe that Horace intended his geography 
to be general, I think that this statement should be 
amplified. Why did he prefer to speak in general terms? 
Presupposing that his readers would understand his 
geographical references, he wanted these references to 
be suggestive rather than to give exact information. 
The question then arises why he used geographical 
terms for this purpose and why he did not use general 
descriptive terms. The answer is, I think, that the Latin 
language 1s deficient in vocabulary and that descrip- 
tions can be made real in it only by arousing proper 
associations in the minds of readers. 

Since his geography 1s so general, it is almost im- 
possible to decide whether Horace had visited the places 
he mentions. He does express more ardor for some 
places than for others and, whether by design or by 
accident, he hit upon a few excellent descriptions. 


If Horace had been trying to paint pictures for us of 
Italian or of non-Italian landscape (the latter is treated 
in a State University of Iowa thesis 1929 by Ellen 
Miller Machin), it is hard to think that anyone could 
have presented more excellent descriptions than his. In 
order to express himself forcibly, he localized what he 
was writing about. 

Horace, we may conclude, gives us some information 
concerning Italian geography which is characteristic of 
one who had not received it first-hand. He must have 
traveled the length of Italy and he must have been 
especially familiar with Latium, the Sabine region, 
Calabria and Apulia. Therefore, if his descriptions of 
these places are based on first-hand information (which 
is more likely than that he received his knowledge 
from maps or from accounts of other travelers), his lack 
of intimacy of detail is not to be condemned as due to 


ignorance. Rather it is to be considered that he was 
subordinating geographical data to the place of poetical 
embellishment in his effort to glorify his greatest life- 
principle, the auream mediocritatem. 

Norma D. YounGc 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Horace and a “Bohemian” 


Among the unexpected bedfellows of classical ideas, 
few are stranger than James Gibbons Huneker. Without 
collegiate training, Bohemian, student of music and art 
on the Rive Gauche, critic of Stendhal, Chopin and 
Ibsen, author of Painted Veils (a book hardly ‘vir 
ginibus puerisque’) intimate friend of H. L. Mencken, 
Huneker encountered slight classical pressure. At twelve 
years, he wrote, he had “bolted the Latin literature” 
in a preparatory school which forcibly fed its pupils the 
elementary Latin writers; years later he could not “read 
Cicero without mental nausea. He hastened to add, 

“Horace is always at my elbow.’ ’ Despite his loathing 
for Cicero, he evidently felt that Horace is one of those 
poets who ‘pernoctent nobis. About 1870, Huneker 
had “laid the keel for a course of study” which em- 
braced “all English, American, Italian, Spanish, French 
German, and classical literatures”; and, though his list 
required fifty years to complete, he managed to read it 
all. In criticism, he knew, besides the “English and 
American critics, Lessing and the brothers Schlegel in 
Germany; with nineteenth-century French criticism - 
had close, and with many of the critics personal, ¢ 
quaintance. His work shows occasional confusion ol 
classical with neo-classical; the classical tags which h 
quotes are usually threadbare; yet he managed to in 
corporate into his criticism many essentially Horatian 
ideas. 

One may conveniently classify these ideas under two 
heads: those concerned with the artist, and those con- 
cerned with the critic. Like Horace, he objects that odd 
appearance and irrational behavior do not make the 
poet. Genius, he remarks, “narrowly escapes nowadays 
being a mental disorder” (Promenades of an Impres- 
sionist, 114). Baudelaire’s green-dyed hair and Whist- 
ler’s eccentricities incited loner artistic fry to commit all 
manner of extravagances. Velasquez he produces as “a 
magnificent refutation of the madhouse doctors who 
swear to you that genius is a disease” (ibid., 106). 
Genius is a gift; it “comes not by compulsion” (Steeple- 
jack, 1.266); yet Huneker affirms as emphatically as 
Horace the artist’s need of rigid physical and mental 
discipline. Cézanne and Savoie y Bastida among the 
painters, Chopin and Liszt of the musicians, and Ibsen 
the dramatist were severely trained geniuses; Maupas- 
sant and Kubin suffered from the lack of strict self- 
control (Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, 224). “You may be 
sure of one thing—no one in the history of the Seven 
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Arts has mastered his material save in the sweat of his 
brow” (Variations, 13). Huneker would have the 
author study books for learning, and man for know! 
edge of humanity. He praises J. M. Synge because he 

“loved literature, but he loved life better” (Pathos of 
Distance, 229-30). The greater the author’s knowledge 
the better, provided that it does not overwhelin his 
interest in humanity; Anatole France supported a mass 
of erudition, but a far smaller amount submerged 
D’Annunzio. The author must also master his material, 
words; like Anatole France, he “loves words, treasures 
them, fondles them, burnishes them anew to their old 
meanings” (Egoists, 142), even as Horace also directs. 

Horace would have the poet still employ even the 
often-used story of Troy; Huneker commends Bernard 
Shaw’s intention to write of Don Juan, “‘an old and ever 
youthful theme” (Iconoclasts, 258). An artist may se 
cure originality by selecting material previously used by 
others, provided that he cabins it with his own per 
sonality into a new product. Huneker condemns certain 
artists for their slavish imitation of Rembrandt (Steeple 
jack, 1.48-9). A Spanish painter has a manner which 
“is his own, compounded as it is out of the proceeds of 
half a dozen artists” (Promenades of an Impressionist, 
133). Rodin, Whistler, Degas, Artzibashef, all are 
original 1 in product, though deeply indebted. An eclectic 
artist is “simply an artist who lacks originality” (Steeple- 
jack, 2.241). One must, of course, oma the attitude of 
cm “sedulous imitator” like Stevenson (Unicorns, 122), 
and “the perilous rocks of imitation upon which so 
many lesser talents have come to grief” (Steeplejack, 
2.209). 

The selection made from his materials by the artist 
requires the nicest art; it is “the chief prerogative of an 
artist’ (Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, 270). Whistler's 
art is “the very efflorescence of selection” (Pathos of 
Distance, 104)). Modern. painters, “in their desire to 
be truthful are tumbling head over heels into the 
prosaic,” are producing “an over-anxious realism” that 
fails in what Pater calls “the tact of omission” (Prom- 
enades of an Impressionist, 131). Huneker goes beyond 
Horace in allowing no didacticism in art. He reserves 
his admiration for Conrad, Paul Hervieu, Ibsen and 
Pater, who are not propagandists; he counts the in 
herent moralizing of Shaw, Sudermann, Tolstoy, and 
Frank Wedekind a, detriment to their work. “It is bad 
art to preach” (Iconoclasts, 330). 

‘Limae labor, et mora’ is a command often repeated 
by Huneker. Baudelaire “filed his poems” (Variations, 
41); Chopin “filed at his music for years” (ibid., 44) 

-not exactly a suitable metaphor to describe har- 
monies! Pater “filed his form to a tenuous degree” 
(Pathos of Distance, 282). Beethoven, Flaubert, George 
Moore, Gautier, Balzac, Poe, Jules de Goncourt, and 
Daudet, Huneker notes in various places, worked like 
stevedores. He misapplies Horace’s ‘parturient montes,’ 








although he knew its ironical meaning, to speak with 
respect of Zola’s and Dostoievsky’s “painful parturition 
of books” (Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks, 73, 278). “The 
secret of success is never to be satisfied; that is, never 
to be work or your success” 
(Promenades of an Impressionist, 242); the attitude 1s 
thoroughly Horatian. 

Huneker recommended, and himself employed, a 
number of Horace’s implied directions to the critic. 
‘any art is in decadence which stakes the parts 
55), he considers it wrong 


satished with your 


Since ‘ 
against the whole” (abid., 
“to ignore a poet in his totality and seek only for 
isolated traits” (Iconoclasts, 139). He objects strenu- 
ously to indiscriminate criticism, whether praise (Let 
ters, 249) or blame (Steeplejack, 1.207-8). A critic of 
plastic art and music as well as of literature, Huneker 
accepts the earlier interpretation of Horace’s ‘ut pictura 
poesis.’ He uses the same criteria for judging artists in 
all materials, and has no patience with Lessing and 
Pater. “We find Berlioz painting with his instrumenta 
tion; Franz Liszt, Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss 
filling their symphonic poems with drama and poetry, 
and Richard W agner inventing an art which he be- 
lieved to embrace the seven ies” (Promenades of an 
Impressionist, 54). Principles of art endure. “All thes« 
petty revolutions, interesting, even significant at times. 
will never even deflect for a moment the broad current 
of eternal art. It’s so in music and literature; it’s so in 
art. There is a norm, and these young chaps may fum« 
and sputter, but back to it they must revert, else rot 
and drop away from the parent trunk” (Letters, 206). 

Those who oppose classical ways of thinking and 
judging will do well to read Huncker. Though without 
the pale of those usually considered classical in interests, 
he kept Horace always at his elbow, not because he 
revered Horace the classic writer, but because he had 
tried Horace and had found him an eminently sane 
and practical advisor. 

JoHN Paut PritcHarp 

WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGI 


Horace on War and Peace 


In this year when all the undercurrent of our thought 
is muddied with ever-present war, it is natural to return 
to great writers, our companions of other days, to see 
if they shared our experiences, if they offer any con 
solation. Certain phrases of Horace have kept running 
through my mind: “wars by mothers hated,” “sweet 
and fitting it is to die for one’s country,” “out from his 
farm is driven the pitiful farmer, bearing his goods with 
him and followed by ragged children,” “nothing must 
make us despatr. . alele pon art our leader, Caesar,” 

“force running mad collapses from its own violence; 
force guided by reason the gods crown with power,” 
“thou too sail on O ship of state.” These lines and 
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others have set me to rereading Horace for his reflec 
tions on war and peace. 

He knew war at firsthand, for like many young 
university men today he was catapulted from ‘academic 
halls at Athens into the battle-line. His intelligence 
eained him a commission as military tribune and that 
rank raised him in social rank to the middle 
class where a political career was possible for him 
though he never pursued it. With a humor as lively as 
young Private Hargrove’s, he laughed at himself for 
losing his shield on the field of battle, railed at stuffy 
superior officers and came back sick of war, especially 
civil war, to taste the bitterness of having been on th: 
losing side. His father’s farm was confiscated along with 
many others to provide land for Augustus’ veterans and 
he learned from poverty what it is to lose land that can 
raise food for man and beast. So personal experience and 
thoughts of his dead father gave him sympathy for all 
refugees and made him paint a portrait of Ofellus, th« 
noble dispossessed peasant. Office work embittered his 
Muse until he found a patron and through him found 
himself again. Civil war he was against forever, and only 
gradually was he reconciled to the post-war régime. Ac 
ceptance of Augustus’ New Deal came when he was 
convinced of the blessings which the Pax Augusta had 
When the sagacious emperor through his 


officer's 


brought. 


diplomat Maecenas enlisted the poets under his stand- 


ard, Horace’s work and his immortality were secure. 

The new state had been created by arms and was 
supported by a standing army. Civil war of one hun 
dred years was ended, ben foreign foes had to be held 
in check and frontiers maintained. So Horace, facing 
reality, put military glory first among man’s achieve- 
ments, declaring that it exalted man to the throne of 
Jupiter. He perceived the value for national unity of the 
great name, “te duce, Caesar’ re-echoing like a trumpet 
call in_ his But just as Augustus saw fit to 
assume a religious cognomen, the poet recognized above 
the emperor ‘the protecting deity whose visible symbol 
this new praesens divus was. His panegyrics then came 
to carry a legend resembling “God for Harry, England 
and Saint George.” 


verse. 


When after Vergil’s death Horace became virtually 
a poet laureate, he wrote by request a national anthem, 
the Carmen Sacculare, for a great celebration, composed 
official odes of triumph for the emperor's stepsons 
and dedicated his last book of poems to the ruler, com- 
paring him to demigods who had freed the world 
from monsters and from wars. These stately tributes, 
which savor of propaganda, are counterbalanced by the 
great national odes of reconstruction written for the 
youth of the state and sung in heartfelt sincerity. 

In youth Horace saw the hope of the world and 
what slogans he phrased for them! Contentment with 
little, the hard life in the open, immortality won by 
valor, justice and tenacity, power controlled by wisdom, 


god, home, country held sacred. A youth so sturdy, so 
oie at core, so devout will maintain the 


peace of Augustus. 


so patriotic, 


That peace pours rich blessings on the country: 
bounties of food and flocks on the land, children en- 
riching families and growing up to old age, the arts of 
civilization flourishing. Now Socrates’ wisdom out- 
weighs a Spanish breastplate. Now Apollo has his 
library. Conquered Greece has taken captive her fierce 
conqueror. No burning of the books for Horace, no 
arrogant belittling of a rival civilization. 


Prosperity however needs the poet’s warning. The 
lure of the east stands at the door. Wealth must be 
challenged by philosophy. What man has any right 

hoard superfluous funds when his country needs 
support, the temples of the gods need repairs ‘and the 
poor need food? Such is the message from the Sabine 
farmer. 

As I over my 
travelled with me 
Sabine hills, 


muse tiny blue Horace which has 
so many times to Rome and the 
I feel once again how Horace voices the 
common lot, how he still shares our experience. In a 
simpler world, Horace, as Mackail pointed out, centered 
in the centrality of lite itself, found in blackest days a 
dream of a new world and based his hopes on brave 
youth and its generous heart. 

May we too , our prayers answered and be able to 
chant with him: 


Iam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque 
priscus et neglecta redire Virtus 
audet, apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu. 
ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Impressions of the Odes 
Religious sentiment in the four books of Horace’s 

odes may not be of deep expression; it would, however, 
seem unwise to hold this valueless as an index, so varied 
his experience in this rsepect seems to have been. 
Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens as he wandered, 
upon his own admission, a votary of foolish wisdom in 
his youth, there came the day when he found himself 
compelled to spread his sails for the voyage back. 
Touched as ‘twere with Livy’s sense of sin he odie: Cur 
dabit partes scelus expiandi Iuppiter. Horace, with his 
kindly vein of gemius, likewise sadly witnesses to the 
times as teeming with sin, fecunda culpae s saecula. And 
to an age that would truly repent he rises, Savonarola 
like, to suggest 

Gemmas et lapides, aurum et inutile 

Summi materiem mali, mittamus. 


Luxury it was that roused his scorn, luxury that 


made for a w ay of life Non ita Romuli praescriptum et 
intonsi Catonis auspicis veterumque norma. 
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Tenderly too does he witness to the cult of the di 
indigetes, and especially to that of Diana, 
Montium custos nemorumque, Virgo, 
Quae laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimisque leto. 


And the refinement of this concept of a Supreme 
Being is perhaps nowhere else in antiquity more neatly 
summed up than in his definition of Jupiter, 


Unde nil maius generatur ipso 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 


His attitude toward deified rulers may perhaps best 
remain an enigma. For adding to the empire Briton and 
Parthian, praesens divus habebitur Augustus. And he 
looks upon the same emperor as a sovereign unsurpassed 
among the gifts of the fates and gracious gods, 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aevum 
Tempora priscum. 

When the Romans pour their sacrificial wine, he 
notes the popular appeal of the emperor cult in the way 
in which they mingle the majesty of Augustus with the 
household gods, Uti Graecia Castoris et magni memor 
Herculis. 

It was perhaps out of conformity to the wishes ot 
this same populace that Horace later singled. out An- 
tonius’ conqueror as divis orte bonis. As Pollux and the 
roving Hercules had reached the stars by justice and 
mealiaennn of purpose, so no less lofty a home would 
await Augustus, sitting back to drink with ruddy lips 
the nectar. To this, however, he felt obliged to add 
Serus in caelum redeas. For Caesar had ccomeed farms 
their plenteous crops, had rescued Jove’s standards from 
the Parthians, had brought peace, had checked license, 
had banished crime, and had called back Rome’s ancient 
ways wherein she waxed great and spread dominion east 
and west. 

But the poet, who would not change his Sabine villa 
for the greater burden of wealth, so deemed control over 
a greedy heart a much greater realm to rule than one 
combining Libya with distant Gades, that he would 
seem to muse thus: Quid brevi fortes iaculamur aevo 
multa? It is indeed not the possessor of much who may 
be called happy. Rather it is he who knows how to use 
wisely the blessings of the gods, to endure hard poverty, 
to fear dishonor worse than death, and to die for 
cherished friends or fatherland. (Hence perhaps, above 
all else, the reason why dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.) Nor is it far to see cause why blest is he to 
whom God with chary hand gives just enough. Multa 
petentibus desunt multa: as money grows, care and 
greed for greater riches follow on apace. Fling around, 
therefore, the roses! Parcentes ego dextras odi. Further- 
more, who knows whether the gods will add tomorrow’s 
time to the sum of today? Since’ tis sweet at the fitting 
time to cast serious thoughts aside, reap today’s harvest 
and, putting as little as possible trust in the morrow, 
dona praesentis cape laetus horae ac linque severa. 
Serious he finds one thought, that pale death with 





impartial tread knocks at the cottages of the poor and 
the doors of the wealthy, and there are no exemptions : 
Omnes una manet nox et calcanda semel via leti. Since 
life is brief spem longam reseces against the day when 
you must leave purchased pastures, earth, home, and 
darling wife. That indeed is a hard thought but what- 
ever is contrary to God’s will to change grows lighter by 
patient endurance. 

So come drink with me, says Horace, cheap Sabine 
out of common tankards which lend pleasant compul- 
sion to wits whose wont is dullness. Who after his wine 
harps on the hardships of campaigns, of poverty? Not 
forever do the rains fall on sodden fields. Vino pellite 
curas! 

The problem of Horace was (if such a term may be 
used of the author of Quid sit futurum fuge quaerere) 
sweet loves and dances as long as life is still in bloom 
and crabbed age is far away. At Philippi he may 
really, after the manner of Archilochus, have fled 
relicta non bene parmula, but in love’s battles his note 
is Militavi non sine gloria. To this he might have 
added not only non sine honore (if in the context tolle 
cupidinem immitis uvae connotes any significance), but 
also maxima cum laude for the tenderness expressed in 

Vitas hinnulo me similis, Chloe... 
Atque non ego te tigris ut aspera 
Gaetulusve leo frangere persequor. 

Frequently Cupid’s cruel mother together with the 
son of Theban Semele and sportive wantonness bade him 
give heed to loves he dreamed were ended. On occa- 
sion, as with Leuconoe, the sentiment was not one of 
permanent attachment: Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, 
quem mihi quem tibi finem di dederint. Nor was he 
troubled by social status: grata detinuit compede 
Myrtale libertina. He knew the wisdom of parting 
happily : Sis licet felix, ubicumque mavis, et memor 
nostri, Galatea vivas. And he merited the lasting love 
of at least one woman. What, he asked Lydia, if the old 
love comes back again? And her answer was: = 
quam sidere pulchrior ille est, tu levior cortice. . .tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 

But ultimately there was to come the day when no 
one could longer delight him, nor trustful hope of love 
returned, nor wine, nor temples bound with new 
blossoms. Horace’s rapid course had brought its eighth 
lustrum to a close. 

JOHN J. SULLIVAN 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Notes on Horace’s Lyric Poetry 
Odes 2.2.17ff. This passage is extremely “precious, ’ 
but, despite Tyrrell,! the only actual difficulty is the 
lack of a genitive to go with acervos in the last line. 
IR. Y. Tyrrell, (Houghton Mifflin, Boston 
1895), 198-9. 
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The truth is, no doubt, as Hartman suggested,? that 
Horace needed thesauros but was metrically debarred; 
acervos is a loose stab in the same direction. I think 
that the poet, if challenged, as he likely was, pointed to 
the argento of the opening line as a possible source for 
a complementary word here. 

Oculo inretorto spectat is not a happy phrase; it 
tries to carry the full weight of ‘spectat et postea non 
retorquet oculos,’ which is not quite the same thing. If 
the poet had supplied a genitive for acervos and made 
more clear the actions of the spurner of wealth, he 
would have run over into another stanza without quite 
enough material to complete it. “In writing sapphics it 
is often necessary to choose between giving nothing 
or an entire strophe to the expression of an idea.”’$ 

Odes 3.2.6-9 and Epodes 15.7-8 In the former, no 
matter what special pleading is adopted, matrona is 
obviously without a verb; reformidet would suit the 
sense, but the metre is inexorable. In the latter there 
is no proper verb for pecori lupus infestus despite the 
“terreret ovilia or what you will” of A. E. Housman,* 
not always so easily satisfied. No doubt the reader can 
supply some sort ‘of logical completion in his mind, 
but Horace could not ‘supply it in his verse, being 
metrically pressed. The explanation of C. H. Moore‘ 
admits as much. Let students be shown that in both 
places we have an Horatian non possumus; they will 
not love him the less for it and may respect your in 
tellectual honesty. 


Odes 
beyond saying that Lambinus’ 
[» ]ominatis is a translation of svampos, may have 
more merit than Keller® allows. A hard-pressed lyricist 


3-14.5-12 I shall not discuss male ominatis 


suggestion that male 


cannot always be particular about his way out, even if 
the Greek lexicon does not sustain him. 

As for the passage in general: Augustus lay ill for 
some months at Tarraco after his Spanish campaign of 
27-5. Thus some who had served in his army would 
have got home long before Augustus himself, and, 
being of an age for it, would have married in the long 
interval. These are the invenes nuper sospites. In that 
case I take it that virginum is a heavy condensation 
for virginum nuper nuptarum. Matres then refers to 
two different sets of mothers, those who have achieved 
the feat of marrying off their girls to veterans, and 
those who have had the pleasure of welcoming sons 
home. 

If this explanation is reasonable, then, despite the 





2J. J. Hartman, De Horatio Poeta (Van Doesburgh, Leyden 
1891), 30. j 

3Paul Shorey and G. J. Laing, Odes and Epodes (Sanborn, 
Boston 1910), 397. 

4CR 15 (1901) 404-6. 

5C. H. Moore, Odes and Epodes (American, New York 
1902), 446. 

oe Keller, Epilegomena zu Horaz (Teubner, Leipzig 1879) , 
I. +23 





fact that pueri et puellae usually refers to young per 
sons of both sexes who have not known matrimony, 
the pueri in verse 10 are the same as the invenes of 
line g, while puellae iam virum expertae is not only the 
equivalent of virgines preceding, but seems definitely 
to make it clear, even if a little late, that virgines 
means for the nonce ‘eae quae virgines nunc non sunt.’ 
Hence, far from criticizing the phrase pueri et puellae 
here, we should be grateful for it as a piece of exegesis 


Odes 4.2.49ff. Here two factors combine to produce 
trouble, lack of exact definition because of compression 
enforced by the metrical form, and manuscript uncer- 
tainty, the latter not unrelated to the former. 

I hold by the suggestion tumque for the opening of 
line 49, which has “palacogr aphically as good a chance 
of being right as tuque. Successive tum’s frequently 
mark successive events in a series: Here we have first 
Antonius hymning Caesar and his _ victories, — 
Horace joming in to the best of his ability with 
o sol / pulcer, o laudande, and then (tumque) the 
whole citizenry with io triumphe. Horace is quite 
partial to introducing successive and related stanzas by 
identical monosyllables, as anyone can verify for him 
self in ten minutes. This has a favorable bearing fot 
tumque, especially in view of other considerations. Dum 
procedis means ‘while you, Antonius, take the lead,’ nox 
literally, but metaphorically as the coryphaecus of all 
who are lauding Augustus. 

The objection based on the supposed jingle in 
tumque dum’ seems to me to rest more on the abomin 
able way in which Latin metres are usually read than 
on any cacophony in the combination (as if it were 

“hinky dink”). It is an error to think of tumque dum 
as a unit, whereas, of course, 
break after tamque and a corresponding slight pause. 


there is a definite sense 


These passages and others like them represent the 
poet hard pressed by the limitations of his chosen 
medium, “ub: poeta, licet quid vellet dicere probe sciret, 
propter metrum dicere id non potuit,” as Hartman (29) 
puts it. That Horace was not a native genius lisping in 
numbers because the numbers came seems conclusively 
enough proved first by the fact that a period of time 
which we may tentatively put at seven years (30-23) 
produced such quantitatively minute results as the Odes 
and the Epodes, not all of which indeed lie within thes: 
composition dates; second, by the poet's own declara 
tion in Epistles 2.2.49-54 that a man who writes verse 
(and this must apply more ingens to lyric verse, 
since Horace regards his other work ; “pedestrian” ) 
when he has sufficient to live on, must be incurably 
crazy. Observe too the very definite parting with lyri 
poetry (3.30) once the monumentum acre perennius 


(that is, the struggle to wed Greek metre-forms and 





71 do not know the source of this idea; I myself ran across it 
in Stephen Gwynn, The Odes of Horace (Blackie, London 


1902), 321 
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the refractory Latin language) has been raised, and the 
pained reluctance of the resumption in 4.1. The 
curiosa felicitas was the result of (1) a resolve to make 


showing in an unpreempted field, (2) the hardest 


kind of work, (3) the compressive quality of lyric 


metres. That it failed him as seldom as it did is, on the 
whole, a tribute to his patient industry and his com 


mon sense. 
WiturAmM Harpy ALEXANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Horace as an Admirer of Plato 

We speak of Horace as one of the chief exponents 
of Epicureanism; or, if we go beyond this, we are gen 
erally content to comment on the amusing — of 
Stoic exaggeration and inconsistency in the Satires, or 
few passages in the Odes and Epistles 


to point out a 
that show sympathy with Stoic ideals (e.g., Dulce et 


decorum est pro patria mort, Carm. 3.2.13; the discus 
sion of virtus in Epist. 1.16). 

With his possible interest in the third important 
philosophical school of his time, the Academy, we 
rarely concern ourselves. And yet there is evidence in 
Horace’s works of considerable familiarity with th 
dialogues of Plato and of genuine admiration for him 
and his great master, Socrates. 

The names of Socrates and Plato ap pear in the works 
of every period of Horace’s literary activity, generally 
connoting a high level of philosophical aubioveimens. 
Horace has Catius, in his discussion of dining as a fine 
art, mention Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato as notable 
exponents of philosophical doctrine (Serm. 2.4.3);! he 
describes his old friend Messala Corvinus as “steeped 
in Socratic discourse” (Carm, 3.21.9-10), and tells how 
Iccius, who gave promise of better things, has parted 
with the writings of Socrates’ followers (Socraticam: 
domum) in order to buy a coat of Spanish mail (Carm. 
1.29.13-6); and he reminds the brothers Piso that 
Socraticae chartae will supply the knowledge of human 
nature necessary fro a writer of drama (Ars Poet. 310). 

We also find definite reminiscences of Plato's works. 
The imaginary situation of Sermones 1.6.93-6, where 
Nature 1s comctned as bidding each man live over again 
the years that have passed and choose other parents 
according to his own desires, recalls the scene beheld by 
Er the son of Arminius while his soul was absent from 
his body (Rep. 617d-20d); and the motif of the closing 
ode of Book II, the transformation of bard to bird, 1 
apparently drawn from Er’s account of Orpheus i 





1The line in which Damasippus speaks of Plato and 
Menander as crowded together in Horace’s luggage (Serm. 
2.3.11) should probably be taken as a reference to Plato the 
philosopher, although some editors have interpreted it as re- 
ferring to the writer of Old Comedy who bore the same name. 


hating all womankind and being unwilling to be born 
of a woman, chose to enter upon his next incarnation as 
a swan (Rep. 620a). 

The phrase Anyti reum, used instead of Socrates’ 
name in Serm. 2.4.3, seems to indicate a special interes: 
in the trial scene; and that theory receives support from 
a passage in the Odes which is unquestionably based on 
Plato’s Apology. In one of the most moving sections ot 
the defense, Socrates weighs the possibility that death 15 
a change of abode from this earthly dwelling to some 
other place, and tries to imagine how it would be to 
find Minos and Rhadamanthus and Aeacus sitting in 
judgment, to make the acquaintance of Orpheus and 
Hesiod and Homer, and to talk with Palamedes and 
Ajax and any others of them of old who, like Socrates 
— met death through an unjust judgment (Apo!. 
4oe- Just so Horace, after the falling tree almost 
pest his life, muses over the sights that he might have 
seen in the realm of dusky Proserpina; and, like 
Socrates, he passed from a general picture of the abode 
of the dead (including Acacus as judge) to more spe 
cific mention of the spirits with whom he himself would 
have felt kinship: Sappho, tuning her lyre to songs 
about the maidens of Lesbos, and Alcaeus, sounding 
with his golden plectrum a fuller strain, of the hard- 
ships of seafaring, the hardships of exile, the hardships 
of war (Carm. 2.13). And just as Socrates ends with an 
exclamation over the supreme happiness of such an 
experience, so Horace closes with the pleasure of th: 
shades who we ar these songs worthy of sacred silence 
Orion pausing in his pursuit of wild beasts to listen, 
and even Prometheus and Tantalus feeling the spell. 


Since Horace’s debt to Plato is so clear in this 
passage, perhaps it is not over-fanciful to think that the 
youn. collocation of the perfect and the future tenses 
of rapio in an earlier strophe of this ode (lines 19-20) 
may have been ws gested by Socrates’ use of the same 
tenses of afpéw in the solemn sentences in which he 
faces the ee of condemnation and death (Apol. 
28a); and that the matchlesss line Abstulit clarum cita 
mors Achillem (Carm. 2.16.29), while it undoubtedly 
reproduces the thought of Iliad 1.416-7, 9.410-6, 
15.94- 116, may owe some of its poignancy to Socrates’ 
retelling the story of Achilles (Apol. 28c-d). 

“Kindly Athens” furthered his education, Horace 
tells us, helping him to distinguish right from wrong, 
and to seck the truth among the groves of Academus 
(Epist. 2.2.43-5). As he walked about the city, he 
must many times have passed through the open space 
that had been the Agora of the Athenians since long 
before the days of Socrates. Pausing at the entrance to 
the Bouleuterion Square, he may have thought of the 
day when Socrates defied the “civium ardor prava 
iubentium” (Carm. 3.3.2) and, alone of all the prytaneis 
in the Council, voted against the execution of the gen- 
erals who had fought the battle of Arginusae (Apol. 
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32b-c)? or, looking toward the round Tholos with its 
pointed roof, he may have recalled that other day when 
the “voltus instantis tyranmi” (Carm. 3.3.3) made no 
impression upon Socrates, and, instead of going to 
Salamis to arrest Leon at the bidding of the Thirty, he 
went quietly to his home (Apol. 32c-d). In any case, 
we may be reasonably sure that the references to 
Socrates and Plato and the Academy in Horace’s works 
are not simply poetic ornament, but grow out of his 
own experience and have a real significance. 


Cornetia C. Coulter 


\IOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGI 


Odes 3.23 


The beauty of a_ literary composition is to be 
measured not only by the response which it awakens in 
the mind, but also by the appeal which it makes to the 
ear. These two processes are not separate in Horace, for 
he appeals to the ear in exactly the same way as to the 
intellect. His verses are not simply a series of miscel 
laneous pleasant words, but a composite of skillfully 
interwoven sounds as perfect in structure as the texture 
of ideas which they form. 

An elaborate example of the interweaving of them« 
sounds is Ode 23 of Book III of the Odes,! where the 
pattern of long vowels 1s exceptionally adapted to the 
meaning and structure of the poem. The subject itself 
is simply a reassurance to Phidyle that a small offering 
to the gods will guarantee protection tor her possessions, 
but the poem is a masterpiece of construction. In th« 
first two of the five strophes Phidyle 1s told that it sh 
raises her hands heavenward and makes a hureble sacri 
fice, her crops will know no blight, and her lambs no 
disease. The middle stanza adds that the victims which 
graze upon Mt. Algidus or the Alban grasses ar 
reared to be sacrificed by the priests, not by Phidyle. 
[he two concluding strophes declare that an elaborate 
sacrifice is needless, if only the hand which makes her 
small offering is pure. It is readily discerned that 
Horace begins and ends the poem with the same them« 
expressed in reverse order. At the beginning it is stated 
that a small sacrifice is sufficient; at the end, that a 


large sacrifice is not required. 





2The battle of Arginusae was fought in 406 B.« It is im- 
possible in the present state of our knowledge to tell whether 
the prosecution of the generals took place in the “Old 
Bouleuterion,”” which had been built toward the end of the 
sixth century B.C., or in the “New Bouleuterion,”” which was 
put up between 411 and 405 B.C. to replace the older building. 
On these buildings see Homer A. Thompson, The Buildings on 
the West Side of the Agora, Hesperia 6 (1937), 127-214 


1This paper contains material from a longer work which is 
not yet ready for publication. A few other odes showing 
interesting patterns of sound formed by different combinations 
of vowels are 3.22, 3.13, 1.21, 1.10, 4.10, and 4.13. 


To relate the end of a work to the beginning is an 
artistic device in any type of composition, for it gives 
unity to the whole. But Horace goes much farther an 
merely indicating the general relationship between the 
beginning and the end of this poem, as can be de 
termined from a closer study of the first and_ last 
stanzas : 


1 (Caelo) 3 (supinds)2 (si tuleris manus) | 

2 nascente Lina, risstica Phidyle, 

3 si ture)7 (plac aris) 4 et (horna 

4 frige)® (Lares)5 (avidaque orca) .8 
17 (immunis)2 (aram)3 (si tetigit manus) ,1 
18 non (sumptuosa blandior hostia) 8 
19 (mollivit)4 aversos (Penatis 
20 (farre pio)® et saliente (mica) .7 


Almost every desc riptive detail which appears in th, 
first strophe is paralleled by a correspondingly numbered 
word or phrase in the last. However, comparatively few 
words are actually repeated, and when they are it is in 
slightly changed form. The most obvious of the eight 
correspondences is between the phrases (marked 1) si 
tuleris manus of verse 1 and si tetigit manus of vers« 
17, where the person of the verb is changed from second 
to third, thus requiring a nominative manus instead oi 
the accusative manus. Hence the first item common 

both stanzas 1s the hand that makes the sacrifice, 
along with its accompanying verb. Again, the noun in 
each phrase has a modifier, sapinas manus in the first 
case, and immunis manus in the last, while the thing 
pointed to or touched by the hand varies from caelo 
(1) to aram (17). The idea of appeasing the gods, 
which is expressed the first time by placaris (3), has 
its counterpart in mollivit (19), and the gods them 
selves are differently referred to as Lares (4) and 
Penates (19). Of the sacrifices used to placate these 
gods, horna jruge (3-4) corresponds to farre pio (20) 
ture (3) roughly to mica (20); and avidaque porca 
(4) to sumptuosa hostia (18). Such parallelism within 
a single stanza is extraordinary. With three or four 
other changes the poet would have balanced his every 
idea almost word for word. The fact that Horace does 
not often reiterate the same words in spite of the clos« 
correspondence of ideas is significant. If a poem on the 
same subject had been written by Lucretius or Catullus, 
the result would have been radically different, for it is 
their habitual custom to express identical conceptions 
in identical form. 

This close correspondence of idea at the beginning 
and end of the 
to emphasize its unity and coherence. But Horace goes 


Phidyk poem would alone be sufficient 


further. In the first and_ last strophes, which hay 





2The matching numbers indicate the correspondence « 
phrasing in the two strophes; in the comments below figures 
in parentheses reter to verse numbers. 

3For a treatment of identical repetitions in Lucretius, Catul 
lus, and Virgil, see R. E. Deutsch, The Pattern of Sound in 
Lucretius, Banta, Menasha 1939 
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almost perfect parallelism of thought, the long vowel 4 
recurs eight and seven times respectively, though it 
appears only five times in all the other three stanzas. 
Of these five, none occurs in the second stanza and 
only two in the fourth, the strophes nearest those in 
which it stands as theme vowel, so that the definite 
change in tone as one passes from the first to the second 
and from the fourth to the last stanza is easily audible 
to any ear. The three uses of @ in the middle strophe 
may have no special reason for being; on the other 
hand they serve as a veiled suggestion halfway through 
earlier and oad theme, without, how 


the poem of the 
ever, allowing it a prominent part. They thus help to 


unify the whole. 
The vowel 4, which is relatively infrequent in Horace, 
and sometimes occurs not a single time in an entire 


poem 3.22 and 1.21), stands five times in the 


first strophe of the Phidyle ode, and twice in the last. 


(C.2., 


Again, perhaps to balance the tonic effect in the be 
ginning and end of the poem, # appears twice in the 
all in 


In Nnon-successive lines, but not at 


In the first strophe long 7 and 6 


middle stanza, 
the second or fourth. 
appear five times and twice respectively; in the last 


stanza, four times each; but the frequency of 7 and < 

is not confined to these two strophes. Long é is neg 
since it occurs only twice in the first strophe 
all in the last. Diphthongs are so rare as to 
that the 
the sounds which link 


liatble, 
and not at 
theme vowels 


be unimportant.+ It is clear 


of opening and closing stanzas, 
distinguish them tonically from th 


Of the 
titions of @ in the first, third, and fifth strophes, 


them together or 
surrounding verses, are 4 and 4. eighteen repe 
eight 
inflected endings; the same 1s true of 


occur 1n only 


two of the eight occurrences of #. 


A most significant correspondence of sound in the 
same position in the two stanzas 1S that ot si tuleris 
manus to manus, similarly the concludine 
verse of cach begins with f and closes with the syllable 


and_ placar:s 


si tetigit 


ca, which recalls caelo, nascente, rustica, 


in the earlier lines of the first strophe. 


When one considers the number of long vowels in 


the first stanza, it is significant thac the first verse of 


the second strophe contains not a single one, and the 


second line only two, one é@ and one 7. The first 


couplet in the fourth stanza, which balances the second 


in position, has also few long vowels. In both couplets 


the lack of long vowels is compensated for by numerous 


repetitions of é and c. Barring these four verses, both 


and t recur more frequently here than in any other 


two consecutive lines of the poem. The é stands eleven 
times in the first couplet and eight in the second; 
and ten in the In the 


same passages / and nasal sounds are rather frequent, 


six times in the first, second. 


and the various combinations of e and i with m, n, and 





+The first, third, and fourth stanzas have ae once each; the 
second and third have au once each. 


t are most skillfully achieved. Both the repetition of 
sound and the correspondences between the two 
couplets are easily perceptible: 

5 nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 

6 fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 

13 cervice tinget: te nibil attinet 

14 temptare multa caede bidentium 
The sequences pestilentem sentiet, tinget—attinet and 
temptare- caede bidentinm are among the most ob- 
vious reiterations of sound, but there are smaller details 
of correspondence which add to the total effect. The 
c's in nec and Africum (5) are recalled by those ot 
fecunda—nec (6); while the ¢ in caede (14) is remin- 
iscent of those in cervice (13). Almost all the letters 
of sterilem seges (6) are suggestive of pestilentem (5). 

Just as the tonic theme changes from 4 and 4 in the 

first strophe to é, t, and nasal sounds in the first half 
of the second, another change takes place as one pro- 
ceeds to the last couplet of the second stanza, where 
the characteristic Here again the 
sound is balanced in the corresponding lines of the 


vowel 1s long 0. 
fourth strophe : 


| robiginem aut dulces alumni 


8 pomiferd grave tempus anno 

15 parvds cordnantem marino 

16 rore deds fragilique myrté 

The four uses of 6 of the first group and six of the 

second are all the more emphatic because not a single 6 
appears in the three lines preceding the first couplet or 
in the four directly preceding the second. In both cases, 
however, the 6 sounds which begin in these two couplets 
intervals, in the lines which 
ap o's is most interesting. 


though at wider 
follow. The 
The three 
the same positions in “ate sixteen, that 1s, at beginning 
and end, the two most emphatic positions in the lines, 
and in the thesis of en second foot. In addition, con- 
secutive have 6 in the initial position, 
though the rhy fog is different; lines 15 and 16 both 
while the first line of the 
third stanza ends in 6. This places anno (8) and 
Algido (g) also at the end of consecutive verses. Of 
the cighteen recurrences of 6 in the poem, ten stand in 


persist, 
position ot 


which occur in line eight stand in exactly 


verses (7-8 


have 6 in the last syllable, 


grammatical terminations. 

Naturally the correspondence in sound which exists 
between the first and last, and between the second and 
fourth stanzas, of the poem must take some other form 
in the third, since that strophe is in an independent 
position. It has its own theme vowels, 7 and é@, but the 
stanza is not so unrelated as to break the unity of the 
whole: 

nam quae nivali pascitur Algido 
dévota quercus inter et ilicés 
aut créscit Albanis in herbis 

victima pontificum securis. 

Throughout the entire poem 7 appears and is cleverly 
interwoven with the long vowels which are most pro- 
minent in the other four strophes, namely 4, #, and 6 
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On the other hand, é, which appears only eight times 
in the entire ode, occurs three times within two lines 
of the stanza, and once later in verse 13, but not at 
all in the last seven verses of the poem. Diphthongs ae 
and aw recur three times and twice respectively, once 
each here. Three times 4 recurs here and # twice, as 
stated above, where they serve to balance the repeti- 
tions of those letters in the first and last ~ stanzas; 
neither appears at all in the second strophe; @ is repeated 
twice in the fourth, while 4 does not occur at all. In 
each of the first and second verses of this stanza stands 
6, but it does not appear in the last couplet. The theme 
vowel i is repeated five times. It recurs also five times 
in the first, four times in the fifth, and three times in 
the second and fourth strophes. Only eight of the 
twenty repetitions of 7 are contained in inflected end- 
ings. 

To perceive and truly appreciate the sound-pattern 
of the whole ode, with all its changes of tone, one 
must read the poem aloud in its enurety. The major 
theme sounds will be found in italics below, while at 
the left is a scheme showing the chief correspondences 
of sound in the stanzas: 


Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
si ture placaris et horna 
fruge Lares avidaque porca, 
nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
robiginem aut dulces alumni 
pomifero grave tempus anno. 
nam quae nivali pascitur Algido 
devota quercus inter et ilices 
aut crescit Albanis in herbis 


cervice tinget: te nihil attinet 
temptare multa caede bidentium 
parvos coronantem marino 
rore deos fragilique myrto. 
immenis aram si tetigit manus, 
non samptuosa blandior hostia 
mollivit aversos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 


1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
9 
10 
It 
12 victima pontificum securis 
&5 
a4 
5 
16 
17 
18 
8&9 
20 


This printing illustrates only the theme sounds ot 
the smaller divisions of the poem, the sounds which 
distinguish each strophe or couplet from the surround- 
ing verses. There are also theme vowels which persist at 
rather regular intervals through a whole poem, though 
they may be congregated in larger numbers in a par- 
ticular section, so as to constitute the divisional theme 
sound for that part as well. This more extensive use 
of the theme vowels thus serves to link all the strophes 
together rather than to separate them into smaller 
units of sound. That is the case with 7 and 6 in this 
poem. The concentration of 7’s is greater than that of 
any other long vowel in the third stanza, where it 
serves as the major theme vowel, but it also reappears 
throughout. The vowel 6 is definitely the theme vowel 
in the last couplet of the second and fourth strophes, 
but it occurs elsewhere in the poem in smaller numbers. 


There are thus two opposite factors at work, one a uni- 
fying, the other an analytic force. 

The following table will illustrate at a glance the 
interweaving of these different theme sounds. All long 
vowels and diphthongs are included, with the number 
of times they appear in each verse: 

r) é au 
I 


CmMN AM hw WN 


15 I 
gu 186 
The most pertinent single factor to be noticed 
throughout this diagram is that in most cases the 
sounds are concentrated in groups either within one 
line or in consecutive lines, a practice which would 
indicate that Horace, even though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, realized the appeal which such repetition 
would make to the ear. 


Total 20 @ 207 34¢€ 2am 


To recapitulate briefly, Horace opens his ode with a 
theme composed of Z and 4, with, however, an inter- 
play of ¢ and 6 sounds and 4. With the first verse of 
the second strophe, he breaks off completely and 
abruptly from all the dominant tones present thus far 
and strikes an entriely different note in the e’s, #’s, t’s, 
and nasal sounds. This continues through two verses, 
the second of which suggests faintly, by its single i 
and é@, the minor tones bg the preceding strophe. “The 
next line strengthens these minor notes but at the same 
time leads into a new theme vowel, 6. These 6’s com- 
pletely dominate the end of this strophe, persisting into 
the next, but dropping out entirely after the first two 
lines. At the very beginning of this third strophe, how- 
ever, the 7's begin to appear again. They grow more 
frequent as es stanza proceeds, becoming i in turn the 
chief theme vowel of the passage. They are combined 
with repetitions of é and interwoven with a sufficient 
number of 4's, and #’s to suggest the predominant tones 





SThe 6 of verse 20 is elided. 
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of the opening stanza. The single i in the first verse 
of the fourth strophe dies away in the profusion of 
sounds reminiscent of the corresponding verses of the 
second. Again dominant in the concluding couplet is 
6, balancing the last two lines of the second stanza. 
Two #'s also reappear, leading into the final strophe, 
where.4 once more dominates throughout; the #’s in the 


first and second verses suggest the opening lines of the 
poem; and the interweaving of 7’s and o’s links this 
stanza to the others. The tonic texture of the entire ode 
shows a unity which is a perfect complement to the 
balancing of idea. 

RosaMunp E. DeutscH 
WASHINGTON 
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